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HYMNS IN THE HORAE EBORACENSES 
(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PRAISE 
OF THE VIRGIN) 


The Horae Eboracenses, the Hours of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary according to the practice of the diocese 
of York, is a late mediaeval version of those traditional 
devotions which, six hundred years earlier, had sprung 
from the piety and reforming zeal of Benedict of 
Aniane (751-821). His predecessor, Benedict of Nursia 
(c.480-c.550), had established the Daily Office of the 
Seven Hours of Prayer which centered about the cele- 
bration of the mass, matins with lauds, prime, terce, 
sext, nones, evensong or vespers and compline. But 
this relatively simple monastic routine was not enough. 
Benedict of Aniane prescribed the recitation before 
matins of the fifteen gradual Psalms with accompanying 
collects. The seven penitential Psalms also came into 
daily use as well as the Office of the Dead which was 
first observed at vespers, matins and lauds, about the 
year 800 and was later supplemented by the Com- 
mendations. Thus in connection with the Canonical 
Hours additional services and devotions were accumu- 
lated. The Hours were in turn elaborated so that they 
became central points of worship around which a new 
set (cursus) of devotions arose. In the tenth century 
the Divine Office was first imitated in the cursus of 
All Saints. In the same period the cursus of the Holy 
Cross appeared and that of the Blessed Virgin. Such 
were the origin and contents of the devotional exercises 
which, in manifold versions, comprised the mediaeval 


Books of Hours.! 


From the monks the Horae passed to the secular 
clergy as the Divine Office itself had been transmitted. 
At first the Horae were included in Psalters and they 
continued to be throughout the Middle Ages, but as 
early as the thirteenth century they were made into a 
separate book. By this time the cursus known as the 


IFor a detailed account of the subject, see E. Bishop, The 
Prymer in English, Liturgica Historica (Oxford 1918), 211-37. 


Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary had assumed an 
importance second only to that of the original Canon- 
ical Hours, and had given to the collection its char- 
acteristic title. The new devotions came into general 
use in the same century by way of the cathedral clergy 
and were then handed on to the laity. 

It is impossible to make a definite statement as to 
the number and distribution of Books and Hours in 
manuscript versions. That they were universally used 
and widely circulated before the invention of printing 
is certain. All are familiar with the rich and lustrous 
lettering and illuminations of these manuscripts as 
they are exhibited today in libraries and museums. Of 
early printed editions, Hans Bohatta lists in his Biblio- 
graphie des livres d’heures? 1582 from all parts of 
continental Europe; Edgar Hoskins enumerates 265 
editions used in England.3 ‘ 

From the fourteenth century the Horae came to be 
known in England as the Primarius liber or Primarium, 
hence the English word ‘Prymer’ about which hover so 
many associations of literary as well as religious interest. 
Versions in the English language appeared in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century when the Prayer Book 
for the Lay People came into use, both in Latin and in 
the vernacular, although English and Latin had been 
previously intermingled in certain books. From such a 
wealth of sources one printed Latin version used in the 
diocese of York has been chosen for the special study 
of its hymns, with the general group of printed Latin 
Sarum and York versions in England as a background. 


Originally printed in Rouen in 1536, the “Prymer or 
Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary according to the 


use of the illustrious church of York with other devo- 


2Wien 1924, II” vermehrte Auflage. 
3Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis or The Sarum and York 
Primers and Kindred Books (London 1go01). 
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tions as they were used by the lay-folk in the northern 
Province in the 15th and 16th centuries” was edited for 
the Surtees Society in 1920 by Christopher Words- 
worth. In the modern edition it is a book of 160 
pages of devotions and contains 22 hymns of which 


four are antiphons. (Sequentiae are in this paper 


treated among the hymns.) 


More than half of the hymns, thirteen to be exact, 
are, as one would expect, in praise of the Virgin. Of 
the others five honor various saints, one the Trinity, 
one the Holy Spirit; one is to be used at the Elevation 
and one addresses the Guardian Angel. More hymns 
and more variety are seen in the Horae listed by 
Hoskins, whose larger group includes only twice as 
many hymns for the Virgin, but ten times as many for 
saints. Here it should be remembered that hymns for 
the saints were for occasional use while those for the 
Virgin were repeated frequently at all times of the 
year. Hymns celebrating the Passion, the Name of 
Jesus, with similar pieces, appear only in the larger 
group, but for the most part the two lists are com- 
parable. 


Since the characteristic arrangement of the devo- 
tions in the Horae makes it impossible to present the 
hymns in a formal plan, it seems best to consider them 
in a grouping somewhat similar to that of their appear- 
ance in the book itself: (a) hymns for matins through 
compline, (b) hymns for special devotions, including 
those for saints, and (c) additional hymns in praise of 
the Virgin. 

The hymn accompanying matins and lauds is “Quem 
terra pontus acthera,” divided into two parts, five 
stanzas for the former and the remaining three stanzas, 
beginning “O gloriosa domina,” for the latter. This 
hymn, attributed to Fortunatus (540-600), is one of 
the best known and most beautiful mediaeval hymns 
in praise of the Virgin.5 

The hymn for prime, terce, sext and nones is “Veni 
creator spiritus,”° the invocation to the Holy Spirit ex- 
tensively used in all periods of Christian history ever 
since its appearance in the ninth or tenth century. The 
first stanza only is selected, followed by a stanza, 
“Memento salutis auctor,” proclaiming the Virgin 
Birth. This is the third stanza of “Christe, redemptor 
omnium,” a Christmas hymn of the same period.” The 
third stanza used in the Horae is “Maria plena gratia,” 
which opens a fifteenth-century hymn( Anal. Hymn. 
12.48), and the fourth is a doxology. Favorite stanzas 
here comprise a cento in which the thought is directed 
from the invocation of the Holy Spirit to that of the 
Virgin. An easy adaptation and combination of hymnic 


4Horae Eboracenses or Prymer of Hours of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, cited below as H.E. 

5H.E., 38, 43; Anal. Hymn. 50.86-7. 

6H.E., 47-8. 

Pe S. Walpole, Early Latin Hymns (Cambridge 1922), 
300-7. 


sources, so characteristic of this type of religious poetry 
at all periods of Christian history, is illustrated here. 
The anonymity of most Latin hymns, the similarity of 
grammatical constructions and the repetition of a few 
meters make a free interchange of stanzas almost in- 
evitable. When it comes to hymns, the taste of the 
worshiper often runs counter to that of the literary 
purist. 

The hymn for vespers is “Ave maris stella,” the last 
three stanzas of which are repeated for compline.$ 
This beautiful lyric is by far the favorite Marian hymn 
produced in the earlier mediaeval period. As I have 
written in another place, “It is difficult to overstate its 
charm and distinction.”? Whatever opinion may be 
held regarding the remaining hymns to the Virgin in 
the Horae, we have two outstanding ones from the early 
period. 

In connection with special devotions a series of pray- 
ers to be offered at the Elevation opens with the hymn 
“Ave verum corpus natum de Maria virgine,” a short 
petition of ten lines dating from the fourteenth cen- 
tury.!0 Hymns of all ages have been used as prayers 
quite independently of communal singing or of music 
in any form. It is a practice typical of devotional exer- 
cises, illustrated in this selection and in several others 
from the Horae. 

On the border between the hymn and the metrical 
petition stands an invocation of four lines addressed to 
the Guardian Angel, “Angele qui meus es custos.”!1 

The Trinity is celebrated in a curious hymn which 
derives its symbolism from a connotation with the 
legend of the Three Kings of Cologne. From the 
twelfth century the cathedral at Cologne was popularly 
supposed to be the repository of the relics of the Magi, 
who in the course of Christian history have become 
three in number (Jaspar, Melchior, Balthasar) and 
regal in station. As a rule, Latin hymns which celebrate 
the Trinity have a grandeur of conception and dignity 
of expression suited to the ineffable mystery of the 
theme. But this hymn of three stanzas is very simple, 
suggesting the form and spirit of a carol for the 
Epiphany : 

Trium homo trium munus, 
Christus homo deus unus 
Unus in essentia (H.E., 74) 

The four saints commemorated in the Horae are: 
St. Anthony, with the antiphon, “Anthoni pastor 
inclite,"12_ St. Christopher, with the hymn “Sancte 


8H.E., 57, 60; Anal. Hymn. 51.140. 

9The Praise of the Virgin in Early Latin Hymns, Paper III, 
Hymn Society of America (New York 1932), 10. 

10H.E., 70; see also C. U. J. Chevalier, Repertorium Hymn- 
ologicum (Louvain, Bruxelles 1892-1920), 2174. Cf. H. A. 
Daniel Thesaurus Hymnologicus (Leipzig 1855-6) II.327. 

11H.E., 35; Chevalier, 22954. 

12H.E., 133; Chevalier, 1203. 
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Christofore martyr Jesu Christi”!3 and the antiphon, 
“Martyr Christofore,”14 St. George, with “Georgie 
martyre inclite,”!5 and St. Sebastian, with “O sancte 
Sebastiane.”!6 With one exception the invocations are 
rather brief, formal and of a late mediaeval period. 
The exceptional hymn honors St. Sebastian, a Roman 
martyr of the third century associated with Milan, who 
was regarded as a protector in times of plague and 
pestilence. Its opening lines are 

O sancte Sebastiane 

Semper, vespere et mane, 

Horis cunctis et momentis 

Dum adhuc sum sanae mentis 

Me protege et conserva 

Et a me martyr enerva 

Infirmitatem noxiam 

Vocatam epidemiam. 
Forty lines in all, it expresses very simply a sense of 
need and dependence upon divine mercy in time of 
emergency. The prayers of the Virgin against disease 
and pestilence are entreated in like manner in “Stella 
caeli extirpavit,”!7 of which more will be said later. We 
today underestimate the fear and helplessness of me- 
diaeval times in the midst of epidemic diseases. Espe- 
cially after the ravages of the Black Death in the 
fourteenth century the mind of the people was funda- 
mentally affected in a way which is just beginning to 
be understood as a result of recent studies in the culture 
of the late mediaeval centuries. 

Before examining the additional hymns in praise of 
the Virgin which are scattered throughout the devo- 
tions, it may be useful to recall the trends in this poetry 
which mark the contrast between the period prior to 
the appearance of the sequence and thereafter. “Quem 
terra pontus aethera” and “Ave maris stella” belong to 
the former. In approaching the Virgin theme they ex- 
hibit the simplicity and dignity of the early Ambro- 
sian lyric, now enhanced by a wider range of tributes 
and made more personal by direct address. 

After the ninth century direct address is the rule 
and poetic epithets are multiplied. Many factors. in the 
religious life of western Europe intensified a devotion 
to the Virgin Mother which reached its climax in the 
High Middle Ages. Religious orders were dedicated to 
her specific praise. Pilgrima were made to her 
shrines. The Feasts of the Virgin, originally observed 
in the East, had passed to Rome and were now cele- 
brated throughout western Europe. Nowhere did the 
sentiment of devotion to the Virgin reach a greater 
height or reveal a more sincere expression than in Eng- 


13H.E., 132; see also F. J. Mone, Lateinische Hymnen des 
Mittelalters (Freiburg im Breisgau 1853-5) III.249. 

14H.E., 132; Anal. Hymn. 33.68. 

15H.E., 131; variant of Mone III.317. 

16H.E., 129; Anal. Hymn. 33.167. 

17H.E., 69; Anal. Hymn. 31.207. 


land.!8 Biblical literature and its apocryphal additions 
yielded allegorical terms which left their imprint upon 
hymnology. There is, however, a more profound cor- 
respondence than that of poetic ornament. Pierre 
Charles, the Jesuit scholar, has traced the Marian 
theology in its hymnological expression very skillfully 
in a brief study published in 1931.19 

Sometimes the culture patterns of a period are more 
clearly apprehended in art than in literature. Emile 
Male reminds us that in the twelfth century “the ven- 
eration of the Virgin, hitherto so austere, begins to 
assume a mood of tenderness,’ and that in the thir- 
teenth the sculptor ventures to represent the Mother 
apart from the Son, and to achieve the artistic repre- 
sentation of her triumph.20 The same might be said 
of hymns. 

The flowering of Marian hymnology, however, was 
succeeded by repetitious and artificial verse from which 
vitality had all but departed. The group of hymns now 
to be considered reflect the varied phases of mediaeval 
thought which have been traced above and illustrate its 
prevailing trends. 

Two antiphons may be mentioned first, “Ave regina 
coelorum, mater regis angelorum’’2! of six lines and the 
more famous “Salve regina misericordiae,” the refrains 
of which are familiar in many hymns which it has 
inspired.22, Another poem beginning “Ave regina 
coelorum”?3 is a brief hymn of the fifteenth céntu 
but somewhat longer than the antiphon just in 
The poetic as wal as the theological significance im- 
plicit in the term “Queen of Heaven” creates the 
atmosphere of much of this late poetry, not only in 
Latin but in the vernacular languages. Once this 
thought is kept in mind, other hymns fit into their 
places. 

“Ave rosa sine spinis” is an acrostic of seven stanzas 
whose first lines open with the phrases of the Angelic 
Salutation. The accompanying English words in the 
Horae are quoted here: “This prayer shewed our lady 
to a devoute persone, sayenge that this golden prayer 
is the moost swetest and acceptablest to me. And in her 
apperying she had this salutacyon and prayer writen 
with letters of golde on her brest.”24 Perhaps these 
words will help to compensate in at least one case for 


18For comment on the Virgin cult, see P. Batiffol, History of 
the Roman Breviary, tr. by A. M. Y. Baylay (London 1912); 
S. Beissel, Geschichte der Verehrung ya in Deu 
wahrend des Mittelalters (Freiburg im Breisgau 1896), also 
in Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, vol. 66; T. E. Bridgett, Our 
Lady’s Dowry (London, n.d.). 

19In Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Dec. 1931, 865-83. 

20L’art religieux du XIle siécle en France (Paris 1922), 426: 
“C'est au XIle siécle que le culte de la Vierge, jusque-la 5 
grave, commence & se nuancer de tendresse.” L’art religieux 
du XIIle sitcle en France (Paris 1923), 437- 

21H.E., 29; Mone II.202. 

22H.E., 62; Daniel II.323;. Mone II.487-95. 

23H.E., 69-70; Daniel II.319. 

24H.E., 136; Mone II.111. 
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the loss sustained when hymns are considered apart 
from their appropriate setting. Only in close connection 
with the religious and cultural environment to which 
they properly belong can these poems be truly appre- 


ciated as an expression of mediaeval thought. 


The Joys of the Blessed Virgin Mary, as they are 
termed, are the theme of two hymns. The former, 
“Gaude virgo mater Christi,”25 is a shortened form of a 
hymn made up of half of each stanza of the original. 
It was a favorite theme; the joys, or rather the occasions 
of joy, were the Annunciation, the Nativity, the Resur- 
rection, the Ascension and the Assumption. A variant 
group might include the Epiphany and omit the 
Assumption, but for the most part the list stands as 
stated here. Although five joys are enumerated in 
England, hymns of the continent include seven, the 
Epiphany and the Purification being added.2© Whether 
five or seven, these ‘gaudia corporalia’ were matched by 
seven ‘gaudia spiritualia,’ celebrated in the hymn 
“Gaude flore virginali.”2? Here the scene changes to 
the celestial realms in which the Queen of Heaven 
rejoices in the praise of angels, in her privilege of rend- 
ering the supernal light more glorious, in her station as 
mother of Jesus, in the potency of her prayers, in the 
blessings conferred upon those who honor her, in her 
association with the Trinity and in her eternal happi- 
ness. 


The Seven Joys find a poetic counterpart in the 
Seven Sorrows of the Blessed Virgin Mary. “Ave dulcis 
mater Christi”28 belongs to this group, a hymn of the 
fifteenth century when the Marian lament was so much 
in vogue. The original source of this theme is found in 
the words of Simeon, “Yea a sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul also” (St. Luke 2:35), a prophecy which 
was itself the first occasion of sorrow. It is followed in 
this hymn by others, namely, the massacre of the In- 
nocents and the flight to Egypt, the disappearance of 
the boy Jesus in Jerusalem, the arrest of Jesus, the 
Crucifixion, the descent from the cross, and the re- 
newal of sorrow caused by associations with these 
scenes. Other hymns conclude with the burial of Jesus, 
but there are fewer variants than in the treatment of 
the Joys. 

The poetry of sorrow culminates in the “Stabat mater 
dolorosa” (H.E., 134-5). No Latin sequence devoted 
to the Virgin has achieved the renown of this thir- 
teenth-century poem of enduring beauty. It is too well 
known for further comment here, except the reminder 


25H.E., 63-4; Anal. Hymn. 31.172. 

26C. Brown, English Lyrics of the XIIIth Century (Oxford 
ee) 179. This collection is hereafter referred to as Br3. 
Reference to Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIVth Century 
(Oxford 1924) will be by B14; reference to Brown, Religious 
Lyrics of the XVth Century (Oxford 1939) as B15. 

27H.E., 64-5; cf. Mone II.177. 

28H.E., 138-40; Daniel 1.347. 


that it is preserved as one of the five sequences in the 
Roman mussal. 

Reviewing the thirteen hymns in honor of the Virgin 
which are in the Horae one finds the greatest variety of 
date, style and subject matter. Three of the finest pro- 
duced in the Middle Ages are there and of the lesser 
hymns, none are wholly unworthy. It would be unsafe 
to assume without a detailed analysis of all hymns on 
the same theme now extant in Books of Hours that the 
group presented above is generally representative. But 
it is safe to say that such is true in England, within 
the limitations of this study. On the other hand, there 
is a great disparity between the hymns in the Horae 
and those found in the mediaeval breviaries and missals 
of the York and Sarum rites. Only three appear in 
both, namely “Ave maris stella,” “O gloriosa domina 
(Quem terra pontus aethera)” and “Veni creator 
spiritus.” In comparing the total list provided by Hos- 
kins with the breviaries and missals, bie others may be 
added, namely “Ave mundi spes Maria, ave mitis,” 
“Christe qui lux est et dies,” “Jesu dulci memoria,” 
“Dies irae” and “Jesu pulcher in decore (Dulcis Jesus 
Nazarenus).” In other words, toward the late Middle 
Ages and during the sixteenth century we move into 
a different sphere of hymnology from that in which 
the York and Sarum rites were crystallized. It was a 
period of poetic deterioration in Latin hymns. How- 
ever, some selective process of clerical discrimination and 
popular taste set the list as we find it today. Just as the 
earlier English liturgists had displayed a fine conserva- 
tism in choosing the best of the traditional hymnology 
when the English rites were founded, so in a later day, 
a comparable selection was made from the available 
store. These in turn seem to have taken root in the 
affections of the people and to have become increas- 
ingly familiar. 

By a logical development both of practice and of 
thought, the title Lay Folk’s Prayer Book came into 
use to indicate the English version of the Book of 
Hours. Whatever relation may thus be demonstrated 
between the books of devotion and the religion of lay 
people at the close of the Middle Ages, for hymnology 
It is very significant. Actually, there can be no essen- 
tial difference between lay and clerical religion, but the 
forms of expression of the layman and the cleric may 
vary. That is why a group of hymns culled from a 
source admittedly popular 1s interesting. They have a 
communal aspect as well, from their v nature, 
whether they are used by gatherings of people or by 
individuals. 


There is abundant evidence that Latin as well as 
English versions were owned by the laity. As for the 
English Prymer, Canon Wordsworth tells us that it 
“continued to be the first, as well as the fittest book 
of Religion within the layman’s reach. It was also the 
most attractive to his children, and the handiest and 
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likeliest for them to be taught to read in.” It was often 
bequeathed as a very special treasure. Unfortunately, 
the zeal of that book-burning era in which the Hours 
reached their greatest popularity has left us only the 
rarest specimens, each one by virtue of its survival 
giving evidence of an owner's faith and care. 


Respecting the Latin versions, there is the tantalizing 
problem of the extent to which Latin was understood 
by the laity at this time. Surely something more than 
a speculative knowledge is implied. Regarding hymns, 
our range of information from other evidence is lim- 
ited, but when reinforced by the consideration of de- 
votional books, is more clearly defined. Aside from the 
fact that religious themes were everywhere exhibited in 
drama, pageantry and art, in which the Latin hymn was 
often interwoven or even an integral part, other indi- 
cations point to a certain degree of popular acquaint- 
ance with the poetry of the church. Edith Rodgers in 
her Discussion of Holidays in the Later Middle Ages 
(New York 1940, 33) says “Whatever of the day 
remained before the ringing of the evensong bell might 
then be devoted to prayers, psalms, and the singing of 
hymns.” Her statement is based upon the plous in- 
junctions of Alexander of Hales and Henricus de 
Gorichen in the fifteenth century, both of whom re- 
peat a dictum of St. Apollonius regarding the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day in the second century. Possibly 
nothing can be assumed from this evidence except that 
hymn-singing by the laity outside of the church was 
not unheard-of. 


Another approach to the problem is found by way 
of macaronic poetry which exists in contemporary forms 
of Latin and the vernaculars. It has been established 
that the macaronic hymn reached its height in the 
fifteenth century although its use was forbidden in 
churches. The praises of the Virgin in this poetry were 
second only in favor to the closely related theme of the 
Nativity.29 Illustrations in English and Latin are 
abundant, not to speak of other European languages. 
Combinations vary, ranging from interwoven phrases, 
in which the thought passes easily from one language 
to another, to the use of a simple Latin refrain. A special 
interest attaches to those hymns in the Horae which are 
reflected in English and Latin macaronic tradition, 
“Salve regina mater misericordiae” (B15.26).26 The 
acrostic hymn “Ave rosa sine spinis” appears in two 
forms of which the fifteenth-century version has the 
Latin salutation printed side by side with the English 
stanza (B15.15). An Orison of the Five Joys which fol- 
lows the thought of “Gaude virgo mater Christi” has 
the refrain from “Ave Maria” (B14.26). For “Gaude 
flore virginali” there is a macaronic counterpart in 


Seven Joys of the Virgin in Heaven, II (Br5.35). 


29W. O. Wehrle, Macaronic Hymn Tradition (Washington 
1933), XXXVil. 


Too much importance, however, must not be given 
to evidence of the knowledge of Latin that is based 
upon macaronic verse. The worshiper may retain, from 
hearing Latin phrases in the liturgy or glancing at them 
on the printed page, only a garbled version of their true 
meaning.3° It is rather the accumulation of scattered 
testimony like that which, in its entirety, may shed 
some light upon a vexed question. 


If an acquaintance with Latin hymns may be restab- 
lished by the existence of vernacular counterparts, mani- 
fold translations and adaptations of the hymns con- 
sidered in this study bear witness to popular knowledge. 
On the other hand, the existence of vernacular versions 
may show an ignorance of the Latin original. In either 
case, familiarity with certain favorite themes is indi- 
cated. William Herebert (d. 1333), the Franciscan 
preacher, is a representative translator of Latin hymns 
into English, among them “Veni creator  spiritus” 
(B14.18; see also 44) and “Ave maris stella” (B14.17). 
An English rendering of “O gloriosa domina” also ap- 
peared in the fourteenth century (B14.38). A large 
number of lyrics which follow more or less closely the 
hymns celebrating the Queen of Heaven, the Joys and 
also the Sorrows of the Virgin are easily available in 
Carleton Brown’s collections of English lyrics.26 “Ave 
regina coelorum” has several counterparts (B13.60; 
Brs.21, 23-4, 27-9). A literal rendering of “Gaude 
virgo” appears in a thirteenth-century manuscript as 
“Glade us maiden moder milde” with English and 
Latin alternated (B13.22). The theme of “Gaude flore 
virginah” is familiar in a group of lyrics which bear a 
close relationship to this as well as to other specific 
Latin hymns (B15.32-6). “Stabat mater dolorosa” is 
conspicuous among hymns of the Sorrows for the deep 
impress it has made upon English poetry. “Heyle! 
Goddes moder dolorous” (Br5.11) may be cited. A 
kindred treatment is the dialogue between Jesus on the 
cross and his mother, as in “Stond wel, moder, ounder 
rode” (B13.49). “Salve regina mater misericordiae” 


was also expanded in English lyric form (Br5.25). 


A unique instance of Latin hymn and English 
counterpart is afforded by “Stella caeli extirpavit,” the 
brief petition for protection against the plague. The 
hymn suggests the concept of the Star of the Sea as a 
beneficent star contrasted with the evil stars responsible 
for the pestilence. The English versions are much 
lengthier. “Hevenly sterre, most comfortable of lyght” 
invokes the favor of the Virgin against “contraryous 
planetis” (B15.135). In Lydgate’s prayer on this theme, 
the Virgin is celebrated as “Thow hevenly quene, of 
grace owre loode sterre” (B15.136). 

A guardian angel should be invoked at the beginning 
rather than at the close of an enterprise, but the prayer 
“Angele qui meus es custos” has been reserved for the 


30Wehrle, 16. 
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last in the series because it seems more revealing of the 
personal outlook of the men and women who used the 
Hour devotions. Familiar in many English versions, 
such as “Lovely angel keep me day and night,” it helps 
to interpret by retrospection much that has appeared 
above (B15.132). This somewhat naive petition illus- 
trates perhaps that difference between lay and clerical 
religion to which reference has already been made, when 
placed side by side with the theological subtleties of 
the Angelic Doctor. 

If Latin hymns and more particularly those in praise 
of the Virgin have influenced English lyric poetry to 
so great an extent, what of their influence upon Ger- 
man, Italian, French and other vernacular lyrics? As a 
matter of fact, in a wide sense, the mediaeval vernacu- 
lar poetry of western Europe owes its origin to Latin 
poetry and ultimately to the Ambecion lyric. In a 
more restricted field, it seems clear that vernacular 
lyric is not only related to the sequence, but may have 
had its origin there. Evidence is ample in lyrics upon 
the Virgin theme while dependence upon the earlier 
hymn is also clear. From the group in the Horae, “Ave 
maris stella,” “Ave rosa sine spinis” and “Stabat mater 


dolorosa” have German and Italian counterparts. Other 


themes mentioned above (for instance, the Joys) also 
appear.3! In this connection, for the French lyric one 
is reminded of the wistful beauty of Villon’s verse, 
Dame du ciel, regnente terrienne.32 


Inevitably, the exploration of this subject would 
take us far afield and reach into every corner of 
mediaeval Christendom. No one has yet attempted, it 
seems, a complete study of late mediaeval Latin hymn- 
ology as it is revealed in Books of Hours. On a very 
small scale, this brief excursion into the subject as illus- 
trated in England opens up the possibilities of a larger 
enterprise. It is apparent that a truly representative 
expression of religious devotion is in the process of 
passing from the Latin into the vernacular speech of 
the later Middle Ages. The collection of hymns as 
used in the Horae Eboracenses or in Books of Hours 
in general in England may be viewed as a hymnal con- 
taining favorite verses on favorite themes. Such a 
hymnal, tested by usage, sheds light upon the religious 
concepts of the age and confirms the evidence from 
other sources. 

RutH Ettis MESSENGER 


HUNTER COLLEGE 


Excudent Alii 


It might be said that Greek art represents things as 
they ought to be; Roman art, as they are; Mediaeval 
art, as they are not; and modern art, all too often, as 
they ought not to be. For this reason, the history of 
art in the western world seems to recede from the 
monstrous, back through the mystical and the mun- 
dane, to that which is strictly magnanimous in its con- 
ception. Greek art is not menial or grotesque—never 
irrational; at all times, it satisfies the intellect and sup- 
ports the dignity of man. It confirms his highest 
aspirations, and gratifies his most judicious tastes. With- 
out naturalism, it declares the nature of things and pro- 
claims the unity of truth and beauty. Without realism, 
it champions reality against appearances. 


In retrospect, Greek art looks like a protest against 
the art of the ancient Near East. This was often super- 
natural in intent, oppressive in substance, totemistic in 
its origin, and consequently brutal at times in its 
creations. The Minoans liberated man from this pro- 
miscuous association with the beasts; the Greeks ex- 
tolled his total independence, and humanism dominates 
their art. 

The heroic note is struck at once in Greek archaic 
art; it strives for strength or clegant propriety. Delinea- 
tion is the prevalent technique; lines are prominent in 
every work; the sculptor is mostly a draftsman, and the 
potter paints with a chisel. 

In the fifth century, full freedom is achieved by per- 
fecting older forms, by mixing modes and deserting 
sterile conventions. The vase painter works with a 


brush, and colored drawing gives way to composition 
in color. The sculptor ceases the carving of sketches; 
with subtle surface patterns, he expresses grace and dig- 
nity; or, in combining ease and bulk, he reproduces 
perfect poise. Candor 1s the spirit of the age, and the 
artist is straightforward in his manner. 

In the fourth century, forthright statement is 
abandoned for suggestion; the sculptor makes his 
figures gentle, by softening the texture of his stone— 
or pathetic, by deepening his shadows—or supple, by 
distorting his proportions. The architect elaborates 
the temple form, uniting it with podium and pyramid; 
the result, if not unrivalled beauty, is nonetheless a 
wonder of the world. 

In later, Hellenistic times, and especially in the work 
of ancient Pergamum, art becomes descriptive, even 
narrative and picturesque. Solidity replaces magnitude: 
the builder becomes an engineer; and sculpture be- 
comes architectural. Yet art remains quite Greek 
enough, in this its own gigantic way, to please the 
humanists of Roman, Renaissance, and modern times. 

The Romans, like all sensible people, went back in 
part to the Greeks. Hellenic architecture had devised 
in wood and caught in stone those patterns that we 
recognize as changeless forms of excellence, necessarily 
lifeless and as solemn as immortal death. These designs 
the Romans imitated and adapted in no very slavish 
way; for all their austerity, they repudiate the sober 
contours of the Doric order; columns are more fre- 


31Mone II.112, 150, 152, 169, 177, 218. 
32Francois Villon, Oeuvres, edited by A. Longnon, Les 
Classiques Frangais du Moyen Age (Paris 1914), 40. 
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quently engaged than free; the orders are combined 
and a new composite capital created. But Roman 
architecture relied more often upon native motives; 
arcades, vaults and domes—shapes derived from prim- 
itive construction in pliant reed and clay. From these 
forms, curvilinear and lively in effect, we must derive 
the great vitality of Roman building and the odd im- 
pression that Roman ruins mill with images of ancient 
men. 

Roman sculpture was affected greatly by the Roman 
view that man is master of events. The Greeks had 
thought that men at best were agents of a dreary 
destiny; the Romans found in fate not the product of 
impersonal and covert forces, but the performance of 
competent exploits by certain particular people. This 
belief in personal responsibility stimulated the creation 
of those countless Roman portraits which, in tum, 
attest the artist’s strong conviction that the Greeks 
‘were wrong. Except in the Augustan Age, the coarse- 
ness of a human countenance is seldom mitigated: 
ugliness is proved the increment of beauty. 

In painting Rome resolved the old antithesis of art 
and nature. Roman painters learned to trust their 
senses and discovered that, for artists, things are only 
what they seem to be. 

Van JOHNSON 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


Quo Vaditis? 

The prevalent attitude of the classicist at present, so 
far as I can observe, is one of despondency and de- 
featism. The classics, he feels, are departing forever 
from the American curriculum; and although a few 
archaic-minded medical, legal and theological schools 
may prefer applicants who have a smattering of Latin, 
yet none but a handful of eccentrics will ever again 
voluntarily study the classics. We have often bragged 
in the past that a classical education is excellent or 
even perhaps the best preparation for any walk of life; 
and now teachers of the classics are daily proving the 
truth of this statement and their own intellectual 
breadth by teaching economics, geography, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry and many other subjects 
not only humanistic but highly technical. 

A defeatist attitude is not only unjust to the numer- 
ous classically trained men who are doing fine work in 
fields alien to their training, but it exhibits, I think, a 
misreading of history. It may not be literally true that 
“history repeats itself,” but a survey of the vicissitudes 
of European civilization in the last two millennia shows 
that important wars have regularly been followed by 
periods of great intellectual and artistic activity, and 
that each of these periods after the first has looked to 
classical Greece for inspiration and instruction. It is as 


if western civilization were the Phoenix, periodically 
destroying itself and rising anew from its own ashes, 

The age of Pericles came as an aftermath of the de. 
feat of the Persians in the first recorded World War. 
The “Greek Miracle” will always remain the greatest 
wonder of the world: that the Greeks were able, on 
their own resources and without either assistance or 
example from abroad, to create the finest works of art 
and the most complete and profound intellectual 
civilization that the world has known, and all that 
within the century and a half from Marathon to 
Macedon. This was made possible by the very shock 
that threatened to destroy the Greeks, namely the in. 
vasion of their territory by the Persian hosts. 

The next incarnation of the western Phoenix was at 
Rome, after the defeat of the Carthaginian invader; and 
the Romans learned the arts of civilization from Greece, 
Here the miracle is that the Greek impetus was able to 
set in motion artistic and intellectual forces that lasted 
more than three centuries and were able in their tum 
to provide stimulus for peoples to whom Greece was no 
more than a beautiful legend. Such was the case with 
the Franks in the Carolingian era, after the wars of 
Charles Martel against the Moors and Avars, and with 
the Anglo-Saxons under Alfred, after their subjugation 
of the main part of Britain. The Renaissance needs no 
special mention: for we all learned in school that it 
was “caused” by the Crusades. The Reformation fol- 
lowed so closely on the Renaissance that it is easy to 
forget that it was in its own right another revival of 
learning, having for its exponents humanists like Eras- 
mus and Melanchthon on the continent and Bacon and 
Sidney in England, all keen students of Greek litera- 
ture; it was associated also with military events—the 
Hundred Years’ War and the final defeat of Spain's 
aggressive policy. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Europe, worn with internal strife, turned 
again, under the leadership of France, to quaff from the 
Greek fountains of youth, and was proud to call its 
productions “classical.” So at all times, the west has 
turned for inspiration and guidance to Greece and to 
Rome, the executor of the Greek legacy. There is no 
reason to assume that the twentieth century will prove 
an exception. I believe that the present eclipse of Apollo 
will turn out like all eclipses to be of brief duration, 
and that classical studies after the present conflict will 
enjoy a new life, more vigorous than anv of us has 
witnessed; the time may come when the classical 
scholar will no longer be a harmless household pet but 
will become a respected member of society! Wise then 
will be the college that has retained its classics depart 
ment; lucky the one that has been able to build it up 
For in that day shall the keeper of a tame classicist be 
the one to whom the world will look for the renewal of 
its civilization. 

P. GoopricH 
MORAVIAN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
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